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those whose status was changing. These were the professionals in medicine, law, and
teaching, students, literate craftsmen or shop keepers, and small businessmen 01
merchants who saw advantages in modernization. Palmer puts it this way:
In any case, sympathy for the new order everywhere varied in direct
proportion to communications, to the contact between town and country, the
state of the roads, the reading of newspapers, the frequency of inns and of
travelers, the habit of small farmers selling their own produce in a market. Rural
communities that had the least contact with the outside world were least
interested in a new legal and political order.24
It is not too much to say, therefore, that the more widespread literacy was
among the populace and the more influential were the educated professional classes
the more likely was the outlook to be in favor of the ideals of the democratic
revolution. Intentionally or not, the incidence of education seemed to have a bearing
upon the attitudes toward democracy as a phase of modernization. Exceptions of
course were evident. In England the educated gentry class of the seventeenth-century
revolution had taken a more conservative turn and had even restricted educational
opportunity during the eighteenth century, so that literacy in 1780 was probably no
more widespread than 200 years earlier. In Germany the educated classes were largely
in the service of the "enlightened" rulers who were trying to modernize from the top
down without extending democratic rule to the populace.
By and large, however, an even more fateful relationship between the democratic
revolution and education began to take form: the more conservative or reactionary the
outlook, the less disposition to extend educational opportunity; the more radical and
revolutionary, the greater the demand for widespread education. The educational
outlook of Palmer's five categories of opinion toward the revolution might be said to
follow this pattern:
Reactionary conservative monarchists who wanted to return to the privileges
of monarchy, to maintain an established church, and to permit little or no social
change would limit education to the few.
Conservative constitutional monarchists who believed the old regimes needed
some modernization and liberalization of citizens' civil and property rights
would extend education modestly to more people.
Constitutionalist revolutionaries who believed in substantial changes within
an ordered system of property rights and representative government would
extend primary education rather widely under state control.
Jacobins, largely of middle class origin, who accepted universal suffrage and
political democracy as their goal in the overthrow of established monarchy,
aristocracy, and church proposed universal education.
Popular revolutionary democrats, made up of the sans culottes, the lower
classes, the underprivileged, the downtrodden workers, and the dependent
people of the streets of Paris were the most militant activists and the least
educated. Most of all they wanted respect and recognition as well as bread and
24 Ibid., p. 21.